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•  A  discrete  DAEM  for  the  pyrolysis  process  of  cattle  manures  is  established. 

•  The  pyrolysis  process  can  be  accurately  characterized  by  27  dominating  reactions. 

•  Complex  interaction  phenomenon  among  the  constituents  of  cattle  manures  is  revealed. 

•  Kinetic  parameters  for  each  constituent  during  the  pyrolysis  process  are  obtained. 

•  Two  quantitative  relationships  are  proposed  with  increasing  the  heating  rate. 
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The  pyrolysis  characteristics  of  cattle  manures  were  conducted  using  a  discrete  distributed  activation 
energy  model  (DAEM)  coupled  with  the  thermogravimetric  analysis.  The  results  showed  that  the  pyroly¬ 
sis  process  can  be  accurately  characterized  by  27  dominating  reactions,  and  the  dominating  reactions 
form  four  groups  to  represent  respectively  the  decomposition  processes  of  the  different  constituents  of 
cattle  manures.  Moreover,  the  devolatilization  kinetics  under  the  heating  rate  changing  from  0.1  K  min-1 
to  10,000  K  min-1  were  predicted  with  the  discrete  DAEM.  Prediction  results  demonstrated  that  with 
increasing  the  heating  rate,  the  main  decomposition  regions  of  individual  constituent  become  more 
and  more  concentration  and  their  interactions  are  more  and  more  complex.  Particularly,  it  was  interest¬ 
ing  to  discover  that  the  peak  decomposition  rate  is  perfectly  proportional  to  the  heating  rate,  and  the 
peak,  starting  and  ending  decomposition  temperatures  satisfy  a  relationship  of  quadratic  function  with 
the  common  logarithm  of  the  heating  rate. 

©  2014  Elsevier  Ltd.  All  rights  reserved. 


1.  Introduction 

With  the  increasing  cattle  feeding  operations,  cattle  manure 
disposal  is  becoming  a  problem  because  of  its  increasing 
production  and  potential  contamination  of  soil,  air,  ground  and 
surface  water  sources  by  running  off  from  the  manure  sites  and 
odor  releases  (Sanchez  et  al.,  2009;  Saunders  et  al.,  2012; 
Venglovsky  et  al.,  2009).  Alternative  solutions  have  been  proposed 
by  researchers  to  address  the  environmental  problems,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  use  the  renewable  and  sustainable  energy  and 
nutrients  within  cattle  manures.  For  instance,  biochemical, 
physicochemical,  and  thermochemical  pathways  are  all  possible 
solutions  with  different  purposes  (Huang  et  al.,  2011;  Zaks  et  al., 
2011).  Thermochemical  conversion  represents  a  promising 
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alternative  due  to  the  advantages  of  high  temperature  elimination 
of  pathogens,  drastically  reducing  waste  stream  volume,  as  well 
as  extracting  green  energy  and  the  production  of  value-added 
products  (Wu  et  al.,  2013;  Zhang  et  al.,  2009). 

Thermochemical  conversion  can  be  subdivided  further  into 
combustion,  pyrolysis,  and  gasification.  Combustion  is  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  chemical  energy  stored  in  an  organic  matter  into  heat  with 
C02  and  H20  as  final  products  in  excess  air.  Pyrolysis,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  conversion  process  in  an  oxygen  deficient  environment, 
generating  volatile  products  (condensable  and  non-condensable 
gases)  and  solid  products  (fixed  carbon  and  ash).  Gasification  falls 
between  complete  combustion  and  pyrolysis,  converting  organic 
materials  into  a  combustible  gas  mixture  through  partial  oxidation 
(Hayhurst,  2013;  Nasir  Uddin  et  al.,  2013).  Within  these  thermo¬ 
chemical  processes  it  is  fairly  interesting  to  point  out  that  pyrolysis 
is  the  less  pollutant,  for  COx,  SO*,  and  NOx  production  is  reduced 
compared  to  combustion  and  gasification.  In  addition,  pyrolysis 
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is  not  only  as  a  single  process,  but  also  as  a  first  step  to  combustion 
and  gasification.  Consequently,  understanding  the  characteristics 
and  kinetics  of  cattle  manure  pyrolysis  is  greatly  important  for 
the  thermochemical  disposal  of  cattle  manures. 

In  this  context,  considerable  studies  on  the  pyrolysis  conversion 
of  cattle  manures  have  been  addressed  with  the  analytical  method 
of  thermogravimetric  analysis  (TGA)  experiments  and  kinetic 
models  (Wang  et  al.,  2011;  Tu  et  al.,  2008;  Wu  et  al.,  2012;  Ngo 
et  al.,  201 0;  Xu  and  Chen,  2013).  Although  much  work  has  been  con¬ 
ducted  to  study  cattle  manure  pyrolysis,  extensive  research  on  a 
definitive  mechanism  is  still  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  For 
example,  a  deeper  understanding  on  the  pyrolysis  process  and  char¬ 
acteristics  by  systematically  considering  the  contributions  from 
individual  constituent  of  cattle  manures  is  an  interesting  issue. 
Moreover,  in  a  real  combustion  or  gasification  process,  the  heating 
rate  in  the  pyrolysis  step  is  extremely  high,  e.g.,  1 0,000  K  min" 1 ,  due 
to  very  high  temperatures  in  the  reaction  chamber  (Bahng  et  al., 
2009;  Scott  et  al.,  2006a, b).  What  is  the  kinetics  of  the  pyrolysis  pro¬ 
cess  under  the  severe  condition  has  not  been  reported,  due  to  it  is 
fairly  difficult  to  perform  in  situ  measurements  and  to  reproduce 
in  conventional  experiment  systems.  On  the  other  hand,  what  is 
the  kinetics  under  the  case  of  extremely  low  heating  rate  like 
0.1  Kmin-1  is  also  missing  (Bahng  et  al.,  2009).  These  particular 
conditions  all  are  vital  issues  for  the  design  and  optimization  of 
thermochemical  conversion  processes  of  cattle  manures. 

Kinetic  models  are  useful  means  for  predicting  the  kinetics 
intrinsically  related  to  the  pyrolysis  mechanisms.  More  impor¬ 
tantly,  for  the  particular  conditions  as  mentioned  above,  kinetic 
modeling  is  very  available  to  gain  key  data  in  more  accessible  con¬ 
ditions  to  know  the  particularities  of  the  samples  and  lately 
extrapolate  to  the  case  of  real  conditions  (Varhegyi  et  al.,  1997; 
Xu  and  Chen,  2013).  Recently,  some  exhaustive  reviews  on  kinetic 
models  for  biomass  pyrolysis  have  been  reported  (Cai  et  al.,  2014; 
Di  Blasi,  2008;  White  et  al.,  2011).  A  survey  of  the  reviews  shows 
that  numerous  kinetic  models  have  been  developed,  such  as  sin¬ 
gle-step  global  reaction  models,  multiple-step  models,  semi-global 
models,  and  distributed  activation  energy  model  (DAEM),  to 
establish  the  kinetics  of  pyrolysis  processes.  Moreover,  different 
biomass  materials  show  different  behavior  because  of  their  inher¬ 
ent  physicochemical  characteristics,  which  can  lead  a  criterion  on 
the  mathematical  description  selected  for  its  modeling.  In  this 
sense,  DAEM  is  considered  as  an  accurate  and  versatile  approach 
to  model  the  pyrolysis  process  (Cai  et  al.,  2014;  Soria-Verdugo 
et  al.,  2013). 

The  DAEM  was  originally  developed  for  coal  pyrolysis  (Pitt, 
1962).  In  the  last  years,  the  model  has  been  thoroughly  employed 
to  analyze  the  kinetics  of  pyrolysis  of  different  biomass  feedstocks 
(Cai  et  al.,  2013;  Kirtania  and  Bhattacharya,  2012;  Li  et  al.,  2009; 
Shen  et  al.,  2011;  Sonobe  and  Worasuwannarak,  2008;  Soria- 
Verdugo  et  al.,  2013,  2014;  Yan  et  al.,  2009;  Yang  et  al.,  2014).  In 
the  DAEM,  an  infinite  number  of  first  order  reactions  following  a 
given  distribution  of  activation  energies  and  constant  pre-expo¬ 
nential  factor  are  assumed.  This  idea  is  interesting,  however,  there 
is  not  a  physical  justification  to  keep  the  pre-exponential  factor 
constant  and  it  is  clear  that  there  are  not  an  infinite  number  of 
reactions.  Under  this  context,  Scott  et  al.  (2006a, b)  proposed  a  dis¬ 
crete  DAEM,  a  modified  model  of  the  conventional  DAEM  repre¬ 
sented  via  many  (but  finite),  parallel  first-order  reactions.  The 
discrete  DAEM  assume  that  the  complex  material  is  a  mixture  of 
different  components,  each  of  which  decomposes  following  a 
first-order  reaction  characterized  uniquely  by  its  characteristic 
activation  energy  and  pre-exponential  factor.  For  the  advantage, 
the  discrete  DAEM  can  identify  and  characterize  the  underlying 
distribution  of  reactions  dominating  devolatilization,  and  provide 
crucial  information  on  how  and  when  a  reaction  occurs  during 
pyrolysis  process.  The  authors  has  successfully  applied  the  discrete 


DAEM  to  predict  the  kinetics  of  the  devolatilization  of  dried  sew¬ 
age  sludge;  the  results  show  that  the  model  can  provide  an  accu¬ 
rate  description  for  the  kinetics  and  the  number  of  reactions 
characterizing  the  model  is  far  away  from  infinite  (there  are  no 
too  much).  Since  the  advantages  as  mentioned  above,  the  discrete 
DAEM  has  been  successfully  and  extensively  employed  for  the 
studies  of  the  pyrolysis  kinetics  of  other  materials  with  volatile 
content,  such  as  ABS  plastic,  tyre  rubber,  coal,  petcoke,  and  wood 
(Navarro  et  al.,  2008,  2012). 

In  the  present  work,  the  discrete  DAEM  coupled  with  the  TGA 
experiment  are  employed  to  perform  a  systematic  investigation 
of  the  pyrolysis  characteristics  of  cattle  manures.  The  results 
showed  that  the  pyrolysis  process  can  be  accurately  characterized 
by  27  dominating  reactions,  and  the  dominating  reactions  form 
four  groups  to  represent  respectively  the  contributions  from  each 
constituent  of  cattle  manures.  The  kinetic  parameters  for  individ¬ 
ual  constituent  during  the  pyrolysis  process  were  obtained,  and  a 
complex  interaction  phenomenon  among  the  constituents  was 
revealed.  Furthermore,  the  prediction  results  from  the  model  dem¬ 
onstrated  that  the  kinetics  under  the  two  particular  conditions 
(heating  rate  at  0.1  and  10,000  K  min-1)  have  striking  difference. 
With  increasing  the  heating  rate,  some  interesting  varying  charac¬ 
teristics  were  discovered.  In  particular,  the  quantitative  relation¬ 
ships  were  proposed  for  the  peak  decomposition  rate  and 
temperature,  as  well  as  the  starting  and  ending  decomposition 
temperatures  vs.  the  heating  rate  during  the  devolatilisation 
process.  This  research  gives  a  deeper  insight  into  the  pyrolysis 
mechanism  of  cattle  manures  and  provides  a  useful  reference  for 
the  design  and  optimization  of  its  thermochemical  disposal. 

2.  Methods 

2  A.  Sample  preparation 

The  cattle  manure  used  was  collected  from  the  dongzheng  feed- 
lot  located  in  Jiangxia  District,  Wuhan  City,  Hubei  Province,  PR 
China.  After  being  dried,  cattle  manure  samples  were  crushed 
and  screened  to  100  mesh  (0.154  mm)  size  particles.  Samples  pre¬ 
pared  were  stored  in  a  closed  container  to  be  used  for  TGA  exper¬ 
iments.  The  moisture  content  of  fresh  cattle  manure  is  84.10  wt%, 
and  the  contents  of  volatile  matter,  fixed  carbon,  and  ash  in  dry 
basis  are  64.13,  18.23,  and  17.64wt%,  respectively.  In  addition, 
the  ultimate  analysis  showed  that  the  cattle  manure  consists  of 
36.21  wt%  of  carbon  (C),  5.14  wt%  of  hydrogen  (H),  2.39  wt%  of 
nitrogen  (N),  1.32  wt%  of  sulfur  (S),  and  54.95  wt%  of  oxygen  (O). 

2.2.  TGA  experiment 

TGA  experiments  of  the  samples  were  performed  by  a  simulta¬ 
neous  thermal  analyzer  (TA  SDT  Q600)  under  atmospheric  pres¬ 
sure.  Samples  were  heated  in  the  TGA  apparatus  from  ambient 
temperature  to  1073  K  with  a  constant  heating  rate.  Herein  four 
constant  heating  rates  of  5, 10,  20,  and  40  I<  min-1  were  conducted 
to  prepare  experiment  data  for  the  identification  and  validation  of 
the  discrete  DAEM.  For  each  heating  rate,  a  repeat  run  of  3  times 
was  done  to  confirm  the  results  measured. 

In  all  experiments,  the  carrier  gas  was  ultrahigh  purity  nitrogen 
(99.99%)  with  a  constant  flow  rate  of  100  ml  min-1  and  utilized  for 
the  purposes  of  maintaining  the  inert  atmosphere  and  purging 
volatiles  generated  from  sample  pyrolysis.  Moreover,  to  mitigate 
the  difference  of  heat  and  mass  transfer,  all  samples  weight  were 
kept  approximately  at  10  mg.  In  addition,  the  thermogravimetric 
analyzer  was  purged  with  the  purge  gas  for  10  min  before  begin¬ 
ning  the  heating  program,  and  all  TGA  runs  began  with  a  30  min 
isothermal  hold  at  383  I<  to  drive  off  the  surface  moisture  and  some 
inherent  moisture  from  the  samples. 
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2.3.  Analytical  method 


The  discrete  DAEM  proposed  by  Scott  et  al.  (2006a, b)  is 
employed  in  this  research,  which  is  described  by  the  following 
equation: 
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where  M(t)  is  the  mass  of  the  sample  that  contains  a  fraction  co  of 
inert  material  (fixed  carbon  and  ash),  M0  is  the  initial  value  of  M(t), 
fro  is  the  fraction  of  M0  which  decomposes  with  an  activation  energy 
Et  and  pre-exponential  factor  A„  R  is  the  universal  gas  constant,  T(t )  is 
the  temperature,  and  i/q(t)  is  a  double  exponential  term.  Using  exper¬ 
imentally  measured  M(t),  the  problem  is  to  find  fit0,  Eit  and  A,. 

If  the  reactions  were  known,  together  with  E,  and  Ait  then  Eq.  (1 ) 
would  be  a  linear  problem:  the  mass  of  sample  remaining  at  a 
given  time  would  be  the  sum  of  the  masses  of  all  components 
remaining.  This  implies  that  Eq.  (1)  can  be  rewritten  as  a  matrix 
equation,  where  for  any  set  of  times  U,  t2,  t3,  etc., 
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Regarding  to  an  experiment  with  a  constant  heating  rate  of  dT/ 
dt  =  B,  the  double  exponential  term,  i/q(t),  can  be  written  as, 
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where  T0  is  the  initial  temperature  of  the  sample.  Since  there  are 
usually  more  experimental  results  than  reactions,  it  is  possible  to 
solve  Eq.  (2)  by  using  linear  least  squares;  each  initial  mass  fraction, 
ft >0,  becomes  a  parameter,  which  can  be  evaluated  by  minimizing 
the  difference  between  the  values  of  M  and  Tx/,  subject  to  the 
constraint  that  only  positive  values  of  fi>0  are  allowed.  Therefore, 
each  initial  mass  fraction,  fit0,  can  be  calculated  by  inverting  Eq. 
(2).  Here,  the  Isqnonneg  function  in  Matlab  (e.g.,  MATLAB® 
R2009a,  The  Mathworks  Inc.)  is  utilized. 

In  order  to  calculate  fit0  using  Eq.  (2),  a  set  of  reactions  must  first 
be  generated,  each  reaction  with  a  known  E,  and  A,.  Scott  et  al. 
(2006a, b)  has  addressed  in  detail  for  the  computation  of  E,  and  A, 
by, 
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respectively.  For  more  information  on  the  model,  please  refer  to  the 
work  of  Scott  et  al.  (2006a, b). 

Two  experimental  sets  of  data  obtained  at  the  heating  rates  of 
10  and  20  K  min-1  were  employed  to  calculate  the  distribution  of 
activation  energies  (E,)  and  pre-exponential  factors  (A/)  by  using 
Eqs.  (4)  and  (5),  and  then  the  initial  mass  fractions  (fit0)  and  the 


fraction  of  inert  material  (co)  were  gained  via  Eq.  (2).  In  the  model, 
the  kinetic  parameters  of  E,  and  A,  were  evaluated  at  100  equally 
spaced  intervals  of  conversion  (fraction  of  sample  remaining),  cor¬ 
responding  to  an  unreacted  fraction  in  the  range  0.99-0.36. 

3.  Results  and  discussion 

On  the  basis  of  the  discrete  DAEM  established,  four  theoretical 
decomposition  curves  were  produced  at  5,  10,  20,  and  40  I<  min-1. 
And  then,  the  theoretical  curves  were  compared  with  the  experi¬ 
mental  data  measured  at  the  four  heating  rates  to  complete  a 
robust  test  for  the  model.  As  shown  in  Fig.  1,  it  is  observed  that 
the  model  not  only  fits  perfectly  the  data  used  at  10  and 
20  Kmin-1,  but  also  predicts  the  pyrolysis  behavior  of  the  cattle 
manure  samples  when  the  heating  rate  is  increased  to  40  I<  min-1 
and  decreased  to  5  I<  min-1.  Notice  that  for  the  higher  heating  rate 
of  40  I<  min-1,  the  model  tends  to  slightly  over-predict  the  pyroly¬ 
sis  process.  This  over-prediction  is  due  largely  to  the  occurrence  of 
secondary  reactions  of  the  primary  pyrolysis  products  as  reported 
by  Scott  et  al.  (2006a, b)  who  suggests  that  the  presence  of  second¬ 
ary  reactions  causes  volatile  matter  cracking  resulting  in  the  gen¬ 
eration  of  fixed  carbon.  The  robust  test  demonstrates  that  the 
model  is  greatly  accurate  and  is  an  effective  tool  for  predicting 
the  pyrolysis  behavior  of  cattle  manures  without  the  disturbance 
of  secondary  reactions. 

3.1.  Pyrolysis  characteristics 

According  to  the  kinetic  parameters  derived  from  the  discrete 
DAEM,  the  pyrolysis  process  of  cattle  manures  can  be  accurately 
characterized  by  27  dominating  reactions  (i  =  27),  and  individual 
dominating  reaction  has  an  initial  mass  fraction  allocated  ( fi<0 ),  as 
well  as  a  characteristic  activation  energy  (E,)  and  pre-exponential 
factor  (A,).  Their  distributions  vs.  the  fraction  of  mass  remaining 
are  shown  in  Fig.  2.  For  the  convenience  of  discussion,  we  number 
the  dominating  reactions  from  1  to  27  along  the  direction  of  the 
decrease  of  the  fraction  of  mass  remaining. 

An  interesting  phenomenon  is  observed  that  the  dominating 
reactions  tend  to  form  four  groups  as  the  decrease  of  fraction  of 
mass  remaining:  the  first  four  reactions  (i  =  1-4)  form  the  group  I 
around  0.97,  reactions  5  and  6  form  the  group  II  around  0.9,  reac¬ 
tions  7  and  8  form  the  group  III  around  0.73,  and  the  left  19  reac¬ 
tions  (i  =  9-27)  form  the  group  IV  after  0.56.  The  phenomenon 
indicates  that  the  pyrolysis  process  occurs  with  four  main  stages, 
which  are  represented  respectively  by  the  four  reaction  groups. 
This  can  be  explained  in  the  perspective  of  the  constituents  of  cat¬ 
tle  manures  (Wu  et  al.,  2012;  Xu  and  Chen,  2013).  As  reported  by 
Tu  et  al.  (2008),  the  constituents  of  cattle  manures  can  be  divided 


Temperature  (K) 


Fig.  1.  Comparison  of  experimental  data  (blocks)  and  theoretical  decomposition 
rate  curves  (solid  lines)  generated  using  the  discrete  distributed  activation  energy 
model. 
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Fig.  2.  Distributions  of  dominating  reactions  vs.  the  fraction  of  mass  remaining  during  the  pyrolysis  process  of  cattle  manures:  (a)  initial  mass  fractions,  (b)  activation 
energies,  and  (c)  pre-exponential  factors. 


into  neutral  detergent  soluble  (e.g.,  proteins,  starches,  lipids,  sug¬ 
ars,  etc.),  hemicellulose,  cellulose,  and  lignin.  Each  constituent  pri¬ 
marily  decompose  in  different  stages  for  the  difference  of 
physicochemical  structures.  The  more  complex  the  structure,  the 
more  difficult  the  decomposition  becomes  (Caballero  et  al.,  1997; 
Carrier  et  al.,  2011).  In  this  sense,  the  group  I  represents  the 
decomposition  of  the  neutral  detergent  soluble,  the  group  II  repre¬ 
sents  the  hemicellulose,  the  group  III  represents  the  cellulose,  and 
the  group  IV  represents  the  lignin. 

Regarding  to  the  kinetic  parameters  of  the  dominating  reactions 
during  different  decomposition  stages,  it  observed  that  the  neutral 


detergent  soluble  has  the  least  activation  energies  ranging  from 
84.82  to  110.64  kj  mol-1,  and  the  hemicellulose  and  cellulose  at 
approximately  150  and  170  kj  mol”1,  respectively.  The  activation 
energies  of  the  lignin  extend  through  a  broad  interval  from 
198.25  to  330.48  kj  mol”1,  which  demonstrates  the  lignin  has  a 
much  complex  structure  than  the  other  constituents  and  has  an 
extremely  wide  activity  range  for  the  chemical  bonds  and  func¬ 
tional  groups.  This  complex  mechanism  of  the  lignin  decomposi¬ 
tion  is  also  justified  from  the  quantity  of  the  dominating 
reactions  (including  19  reactions).  Like  in  that  case,  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  pre-exponential  factors  has  a  closely  related  behavior 
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Fig.  3.  Pyrolysis  process  of  cattle  manures  under  the  heating  rate  of  10  Kmin  1.  Thin  lines  represent  the  pyrolysis  process  of  the  constituents  and  the  thick  line  is  the 
composition  of  the  thin  lines,  representing  the  pyrolysis  process  of  cattle  manures. 
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Fig.  4.  Pyrolysis  process  of  cattle  manures  under  the  two  particular  cases:  (a)  heating  rate  at  10,000  K  min  \  and  (b)  heating  rate  at  0.1  K  min  1. 


to  the  distribution  of  the  activation  energies.  This  relationship  sat¬ 
isfies  the  “compensation  effect”  (Hayhurst,  2013),  in  so  far  as  when 
the  activation  energy  is  increased  from  84.82  to  330.48  kj  mol-1, 
the  pre-exponential  factor  increases  hugely  from  2.27  x  108  to 
2.67  x  1017s_1.  The  distribution  of  the  kinetic  parameters  is  in 
good  agreement  with  the  complexities  of  the  chemical  composi¬ 
tion  of  cattle  manures. 

In  Fig.  3,  the  pyrolysis  process  and  characteristics  contributed 
from  the  different  constituents  are  clearly  displayed.  Here  we  take 
for  example  the  case  that  the  heating  rate  is  10  Kmin-1.  As 


discussed  above,  the  neutral  detergent  soluble  is  thermally  most 
sensitive  and  is  the  first  one  beginning  to  decompose  as  the 
increase  of  temperatures.  The  degradation  of  the  neutral  detergent 
soluble  mainly  takes  place  around  512  K  with  a  starting  decompo¬ 
sition  temperature  of  410  K,  and  the  degradation  process  is 
completed  around  580  K.  After  about  60  K  from  the  starting 
decomposition  temperature  of  the  neutral  detergent  soluble,  the 
hemicellulose  starts  to  decompose,  and  the  decomposition  rate 
reaches  the  maximum  value  around  563  K.  With  increasing  further 
the  operating  temperature,  the  decomposition  of  the  hemicellulose 
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almost  is  completed  at  600  K.  While  around  the  temperature  of 
600  K,  the  cellulose  is  decomposing  with  the  maximum  rate  of 
mass  loss.  The  starting  and  ending  decomposition  temperatures 
of  the  cellulose  are  500  and  640  K,  respectively.  Finally,  the  lignin 
has  a  broad  decomposition  region  from  560  to  1000  K  due  to  its 
complex  physicochemical  structure.  During  the  pyrolysis  process, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  decomposition  regions  of  the  constituents 
overlap  each  other,  which  clearly  demonstrates  there  are  complex 
interactions  among  the  constituents. 

3.2.  Kinetics  prediction 

Here,  we  conduct  the  pyrolysis  behavior  for  the  particular  cases 
as  discussed  in  Section  1  under  the  heating  rates  at  10,000  and 
0.1  Kmin-1,  respectively.  As  shown  in  Fig.  4(a),  when  the  heating 
rate  is  increased  to  10,000  I<  min-1,  the  maximum  decomposition 
peak  becomes  very  high,  e.g.,  49.16  min-1,  and  the  decomposition 
rate  curve  has  an  obvious  shift  to  higher  temperatures  compared 
with  the  mild  case  (see  Fig.  3).  Moreover,  the  shoulder  peak  on 
the  left  of  the  main  peak  disappears  and  only  a  large  single  peak 
is  displayed  for  the  decomposition  rate  curve.  In  this  case,  the  neu¬ 
tral  detergent  soluble,  hemicellulose,  and  cellulose  almost  have  the 
same  starting  decomposition  temperatures,  e.g.,  580  K,  and  the  lig¬ 
nin  at  660  K;  the  peak  decomposition  temperatures  of  the  four 
constituents  are  727,  704,  740,  and  778  K,  respectively.  These  peak 
decomposition  temperatures  are  obtained  by  composing  the 
decomposition  rate  curves  of  the  corresponding  dominating 
reactions  of  the  constituents.  Notice  that  the  peak  decomposition 
temperature  of  the  neutral  detergent  soluble  is  lager  than  that  of 
the  hemicellulose,  meaning  that  the  primary  degradation  region 
of  the  neutral  detergent  soluble  falls  behind  that  of  the  hemicellu¬ 
lose;  even  the  primary  degradation  range  of  the  neutral  detergent 
soluble  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  cellulose.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
main  decomposition  regions  for  the  constituents  become  more 
concentration  and  the  interactions  among  the  constituents  are 
more  and  more  complex  as  the  increase  of  heating  rates. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  heating  rate  is  decreased  to 
0.1  Kmin-1,  the  pyrolysis  behavior  is  shown  in  Fig.  4(b).  In  this 
case,  the  maximum  decomposition  peak  is  only  6.87  x  10-4  min-1, 
and  the  decomposition  rate  curve  has  an  obvious  shift  to  lower 
temperatures  compared  with  the  mild  and  high  heating  rates 
(see  Figs.  3  and  4(a)).  Furthermore,  a  high  resolution  image  of 
the  pyrolysis  process  is  generated  where  the  decomposition  peaks 
for  the  constituents  can  be  identified  clearly.  For  example,  the  first 
decomposition  peak  is  produced  by  the  neutral  detergent  soluble, 
the  second  one  by  hemicellulose,  the  third  one  by  cellulose,  and 
the  left  obscure  peaks  by  lignin.  In  this  sense,  the  main  decompo¬ 
sition  regions  for  the  constituents  become  looser  and  the  interac¬ 
tion  among  the  constituents  becomes  weaker  and  weaker  as  the 
decrease  of  heating  rates. 

As  discussed  above  the  heating  rate  affects  strongly  the  pyroly¬ 
sis  kinetics,  such  as  the  peak  decomposition  rate  and  the  corre¬ 
sponding  peak  decomposition  temperature  as  well  as  the  starting 
and  ending  decomposition  temperatures  during  pyrolysis  pro¬ 
cesses.  These  typical  indexes  are  essential  to  the  design  and  opti¬ 
mization  of  the  thermochemical  conversion  processes. 
Consequently,  we  systematically  address  these  indexes  with  the 
heating  rate  increasing  from  0.1  to  10,000  I<  min-1  on  the  basis 
of  the  discrete  DAEM. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  that  the  peak  decomposition  rate  is 
perfectly  proportional  to  the  heating  rate  as  shown  in  Fig.  5(a).  In 
the  Fig.  5(a),  since  the  heating  rates  cover  a  very  wide  range  from 
0.1  to  10,000 Kmin-1,  we  have  taken  a  common  (base  10)  loga¬ 
rithm  for  both  the  peak  decomposition  rate  and  the  heating  rate 
to  more  clearly  display  the  results.  Moreover,  the  three  decompo¬ 
sition  temperatures  also  have  perfect  kinetic  behavior  with  the 


log1()B  (K  min  ^ 


log10B  (K  min 

Fig.  5.  Four  typical  indexes  during  pyrolysis  processes  vs.  the  heating  rate:  (a)  peak 
decomposition  rate,  and  (b)  peak,  starting,  and  ending  decomposition  tempera¬ 
tures.  Blocks  represent  the  predicted  data  from  the  discrete  DAEM  and  solid  lines 
are  fitting  curves  generated  using  the  Curve  Fitting  Tool  in  Matlab  (MATLAB® 
R2009a,  The  Mathworks  Inc.). 

increase  of  heating  rates,  as  shown  in  Fig.  5(b),  subject  to  a  rela¬ 
tionship  of  quadratic  function  as  follows: 

T  =  ax2  +  bx  +  c,  (6) 

where  x  denotes  the  common  logarithm  of  heating  rates  (x  =  log10_ 
B),  and  a,  b ,  and  c  denote  the  parameters  of  the  quadratic  function 
(see  Table  1). 

According  to  the  proportional  relationship  (see  Fig.  5(a)),  it  is 
easy  to  estimate  the  maximum  rate  of  mass  loss  at  any  given  heat¬ 
ing  rate.  The  maximum  rate  of  mass  loss  is  of  vital  importance  to 
industries  that  use  cattle  manure  in  applications  such  as  gasifica¬ 
tion  or  combustion.  Where  gasification  is  concerned,  the  maximum 
rate  of  mass  loss  for  the  cattle  manure  sample  at  individual  repre¬ 
sentative  heating  rate  indicates  the  maximum  yield  of  volatiles. 
Furthermore,  the  peak,  starting,  and  ending  decomposition  tem¬ 
peratures  for  the  devolatilization  process  can  be  accurately  pre¬ 
dicted  on  the  basis  of  the  quadratic  function  relationship  of  Eq. 
(6),  and  the  time  taken  to  achieve  these  key  temperature  points 
also  can  be  easily  gained  through  the  heating  rate  of  B  Kmin-1. 
These  quantitative  relationships  are  important  guideline  for  the 
design  and  optimization  of  thermochemical  conversion  processes 


Table  1 

Model  parameters  of  the  peak,  starting,  and  ending  decomposition  temperatures. 


Temperatures  (K) 

a 

b 

c 

R2 

Tpeak 

2.121 

32.39 

564.7 

0.9989 

Tta 

2.787 

31.31 

384.3 

0.9997 

Tend 

3.109 

50.23 

953.1 

0.9999 

Tpeak.  peak  decomposition  temperature;  Tsta,  starting  decomposition  temperature; 
Tend,  ending  decomposition  temperature;  R2,  correlation  coefficient. 
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of  cattle  manures.  Notice  that  the  predicted  results,  using  the  dis¬ 
crete  DAEM,  have  a  hypothesis  that  the  devolatilization  process 
mainly  considers  first-order  reactions,  neglecting  the  influence  of 
secondary  reactions  during  the  pyrolysis  process.  Therefore,  the 
predicted  results  will  have  a  certain  amount  of  error  with  the  real 
devolatilization  process,  but  they  are  good  references  for  real 
applications.  In  future  work,  it  is  necessary  to  pay  an  attention 
on  the  influence  of  secondary  reactions,  particularly  for  the  cases 
of  high  heating  rates,  to  reveal  more  accurately  the  real  process. 

4.  Conclusions 

The  pyrolysis  characteristics  of  cattle  manures  were  addressed 
in  detail  by  the  discrete  DAEM  coupled  with  TGA  experiments. 
The  pyrolysis  behavior  can  be  accurately  characterized  by  27  dom¬ 
inating  reactions,  and  the  dominating  reactions  form  four  groups 
to  represent  respectively  the  decomposition  processes  of  the  four 
constituents  of  cattle  manures.  Moreover,  as  the  increase  of  heat¬ 
ing  rates,  the  main  decomposition  regions  for  the  constituents 
become  more  and  more  concentration  and  their  interactions  are 
more  and  more  complex.  More  importantly,  two  quantitative  rela¬ 
tionship  expressions  are  proposed  for  the  peak  decomposition  rate 
and  the  key  decomposition  temperature  points  vs.  the  heating  rate. 
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